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; ad For the New England Farmer. 
ON THE FAILURE OF WHEAT CROPS IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 

Mr. Eprror, No one can peruse the writings 
of Dr. Dwight, on any subject, without pleasure 
aud profit. Yet his pen may have erred, when 
writing upon subjects upon which he was not 
practically conversant; and the errors, as well as 
the virtues of great men, have an imposing influ- 
ence on society. The same motive, that of doing 
good to others, which prompted the Doctor to sug- 
gest the cause of the failure of the wheat crop, in 
modern times, in New England, induces me to 
call in question the correctness of his theory. 

Doctor Dwight ascribes the failure of the wheat 
crop to the deleterious influence of animal manure 
or stable and yard dung, which induces plethora 
in the plant, or an excess of sap in the culm or 
stock, and which, not finding a reagy passage in 
warm and damp weather, ruptures the sap vessels, 
flows out upon the surface, becomes acrid, cor- 
rodes the straw, induces rust, and finally blasts the 
grain. His reasons for this belief are, that lands 
which produced wheat formerly, as Northampton 
flats, will not produce it now; that new lands 
yield wheat perfectly well in most parts of the 
country at the present time ; and that lands dress- 
ed with gypsum, lime, ashes or fish, yet produce 
good crops. Either, then, dung is the cause of 
blast, or the ashes, fish and lime, afford to the 
wheat a necessary pabulum, which the soil did 
not before contain. The Doctor adopted the first 
opinion, I think erroneously. 

That he has accurately described a cause of rust 
1 readily believe ; but I do not know, nor can I 
think, that the blasted wheat crop is always, or 
commonly, marked with this disease ; or that a 
failure happens only when the soil has been re- 
cently dressed with animal manure. The bad 
effects of a heavy dressing of dung, especially when 
applied to wheat grounds in an unfermented state, 
by causing a too Juxuriant growth of straw, and 
inducing rust, are well known to the wheat farmer; 
and hence it is a general practice with them, either 
to apply the long manure to the previous crop, as 
corn or potatoes, or to apply it after it has under- 
gone the fermenting process. The wheat crop, I 
am confident, is not prejudiced by a moderate 
dressing of dung under either of these modifica- 
tions. Again, if animal manure is the cause of 
the failure of the wheat crop, why does its appli- 
cation not produce a similar effect in the wheat 
districts of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, &c. where these manures are as exten- 
sively used as they are in New England? Like 
causes produce like effects, and if dung is delete- 
rious to the wheat crop in New England, it must 
be equally deleterious in the adjoining state of 
New York. And yet we have heard no complaint 
of this kind from the latter state. Doctor D. speaks 
of the Pennsylvania practice of using lime ; yet 
according to Dr. Darlington, who resides in the 
liming district, this mineral is there applied to 
grass and corn, and seldom if ever to the wheat 
crop. [See proceedings of N. York State Ag. Soc. 


1833, pp. 28, 30.] 


specific food of the plant—in the soil. New Eng- 
land, with trifling exceptions, is a primitive forma- 
tion, deficient in some of the elements of wheat, 
particularly nitrogen. New lands may afford these 
elements tor a time, from the animal matters which 
centuries have accumulated upon their surfaee. 
The atmosphere, it is true, contains nitrogen, one 
of the properties of animal matter ; but philoso- 
phers deny that plants, generally, possess the 
power of abstracting it for their wants. ‘There 
are districts in New York, New Jersey, &c. which 
will not yield good wheat. There are plants pe- 
culiar to the primitive formation, which can never 
be made to thrive well in transition or secon- 
dary formations, and vice versa. The lime, the 
ashes, and the white fish, the application of which 
to the soil the Doctor thinks has induced good 
wheat crops, may contain the specific pabulum of 
that grain. Bones, horns, slaughter-house manure 
and the urine of animals also contain it ; but I 
question if it is to be found in the ordinary con- 
tents of the cattle yard, in the ordinary mode of 
management, 

Not being myself located on a primitive forma- 
tion, I have not the opportunity of testing the cor- 
rectness of my hypothesis by practice ; but the 
question may be readily solved by any farmer in 
New England, who will apply any of the manures 
I have enumerated, as containing the specific fod 
of wheat, to a part of a field, and sowing the whole 
field with this grain. B. 





For the New Englund Farmer. 
PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer, 

Sir, In perusing the writers on the cultivation 
of the grape, [ find that no one has prescribed any 
particular mode of culture for the native vine. I 
should hope that amongst your numerous patrons 
some one can give an accurate account of the best 


them, if they are pruned asthe foreign grape, yearly. 

This is what I wish to know: and this informa- 

tion, or any other on the same subject, will much 

oblige A Frienp ro Horticutrure. 
Cattiskill, July 4, 1833. 


By the Editor. Mr. 8. Vose, of Macon, (Geo.) 
in a letter to the Editor of the N. E. Farmer, ob- 
serves, ** 1 am much inclined to believe that nearly 
every foreign kind [of grape] will in a few years 
be abandoned, unless cultivated for variety or cu- 
riosity. ‘The natives are much the most thrifty, 
produce the largest quantity of fruit, and are least 
liable to rot. The kinds most easily cultivated, 
and preferred, are the Catawba and Bland’s Ma- 
deira. The Isabella, though with us liable to some 
objections, produces very abundantly in favorable 
seasons ; the Warrenton grape succeeds better 
than any other foreign variety. All these kinds 
produce a very considerable crop the third season 
after planting. In a vineyard of that age, last 
season, I saw three distinct crops on nearly every 
vine, Which appeared to be entirely the result of a 
proper system of pruning, which was as follows : 
—At the winter pruning the vines were cut quite 
low, generally 12 or 15 inches from the ground. 








mode of culture—especially as to the pruning of 





The true cause, I suspect, of the uncertainty of | After a proper number of shoots had put forth, 
the wheat crop in New England, is a want of the | and the fruit had attained the size of a bird shot, 


the vine was cut off beyond the third eye from 
the fruit; from one of these eyes another shoot 
was allowed to spring, which soon produced fruit; 
the branch was then cut as at first: a third put 
out and also produced fruit. Each of these sue- 
cessive crops was as large or nearly so, as the 
first; and the fruit matured before frost.” See 
likewise Mr. Fosdick’s Observations on Horticul- 
ture, New England Farmer, vol. x. p. 323, 330. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PROTECTING TREES AGAINST MOLES, &c. 

Mr. Fessenpen, Will you, or some of your 
correspondents, have the goodness to inform the 
public if some kind of a wash may not be applied to 
trees, so as to protect them from those little quad- 
rupeds usually called Moles or Field Mice. Many 
plans have been suggested, and many experiments 
tried, to prevent the ravages of the cankerworm ; 
but it is a fact, which we are ealled to witness 
every spring, that these troublesome animals are 
much more destructive to fruit trees than the can- 
kerworm. Any gentleman who is in possession 
of any cheap and effectual remedy, will confer a 
faver by communicating it to the public. 

Yours truly, G. If. D. 

Hampton Falls, July 8, 1833. 

By the Editor. "There are two methods of pre- 
serving fruit trees against the ravages of moles and 
mice. The one is to destroy the animals, the 
other to protect the trees, &c. against their depreda- 
tions. With regard to destroying them, the fol- 
lowing among other recipes have been, recom- 
mended. 

“Take one quart of oat meal, four drops of oil 
rhodium, one grain of musk, two nuts of nux vom- 
ica powdered. Mix the whole together, and place 
it where the rats frequent, and continue to do so 
while they eat it, and it is said it will soon destroy 
them.” 

Another recipe, still more simple, we have 
heard recommended ; but have not tried it. Take 
equal quantities of unslacked lime and powdered 
oat meal; mix them by stirring, without adding 
any liquid, and place a small quantity in any place 
infected by rats, mice, or moles. The vermin will 
swallow the preparation, become thirsty, and the 
water which they drink will cause the lime to 
swell and thus destroy them. 

A mode of preserving young trees against be- 
ing injured by rats, rabbits, &c. would doubtless 
answer against moles: it is somewhat trouble- 
some, but may answer when nothing better occurs, 
Take any quantity of tar, and six or seven times 
as much grease, stirring them well together. With 
this composition brush the stems of young trees as 
high as the vermin can reach, and it will prevent 
their being barked. Mice frequently destroy trees 
in nurseries by gnawing off the bark beneath the 
surface of the suow. An application of the kind 
above mentioned, just before winter sets in, will, 
no doubt, prevent their depredations, Another 
method is to tread down the snow when it has recent- 
ly fallen around the stems of trees, which prevents 
the access of the spoilers to the trees near the sur- 
face of the ground, where they do the mischief. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 

HINTS TO FARMERS. No. IX. 

On leaving the paternal roof, to seck my for- 
tune in the wide world, when about 18 years of 
age, my father gave me this parting admonition : 
‘*My son, take care always to let well enough 
done.” The occasion served to impress the ad- 
vice deeply on my mind, and amid the diversified 
scenes of the subsequent thirty-five years, it has 
seldom been forgotten ; and I have reason to be- 
lieve it has had a very salutary influence upon my 
prosperity and happiness. It has afforded, withal, 
something of a standard by which to guage the 
indiscretions of others. How often has a disre- 
gard, in others, to this maxim, reminded me of the 
italian epitaph: ‘I was well, wished to be better, 
took physic, and here Iam.” The true philoso- 
phy of happiness is to depend on one’s self for the 
blessing—on the lively exercise of the virtues 
which can alone confer it. The man who is in- 
‘dustrious and frugal, and who scrupulously fulfils 
the relative and social duties, whatever be his 


condition or profession, stands the best chance of 


enjoying a goodly portion of the comforts and 
pleasures of life, and of perpetuating in his chil- 
dren his habits and his virtues. While he who 
would live by the industry of others, or who ex- 
pects to find happiness in the frail applause which 
wealth or ostentation may extort from those around 
hii, seldom succeeds in his desires. 

Tom Tape was my schoolmate. Tom had 
rather high notions from his boyhood ; and per- 
suaded his father to put him to a merchant. In 


-due time Tom became the master of a shop of 


goods, was attentive and fortunate, and acquired 
a snug estate. Had he let well enough alone, he 
might now have been the head man of our town. 
But pride got the better of prudence, and per- 
suaded him that he might do better at New-York. 
He went there, figured as a wholesale merchant, 
for which neither his capital nor his experience 
were adequate, for three years, and then came the 
notice in the state paper for his creditors to show 
cause, &c. 

Tjerck Wessel’s farm joined mine. He was 
one of our best farmers, and understood the value 
of ‘* come boys,” as well as avy one. Good luck 
was so constantly by his side, that he considered 
that any man might get rich who had a mind to. 
Yet he could not let well enough alone—he wished 
to po geTreR. He therefore removed to the vil- 
lage and opened a tavern, and had the promise of 
the Justice courts and of the stage custom. ‘ Go 
boys,” did not improve the farm, and it soon be- 
came neglected and unproductive. By and by, the 
courts were removed by law, the stage went to 
the new hotel, and the temperance era wound up 
the tavern business. Tjerck had got back to the 
farm, with habits very much altered, and his for- 
tune not a little impaired. Yet he consoles him- 
self, that he is not half so bad off as 

Joe Sledge, once our master blacksmith, after- 
wards a merchant, and now a journeyman. Joe 
was so famous for his edge tools, that people came 
to him from all parts. He had his journeymen 
and his apprentices, and was always present to 
‘oversee them, and to be seen by his customers, as 
all master mechanics ought to be. Joe got rich, 
because he was adapted to his business, and his 
business adapted to him. Joe thought, with Sam 
Patch, that some things could be done as well as 
others—and that because every body liked him as 
a blacksmith, they must like him as any thing else, 











forgetting that it was his trade, and not his mind 
or his person, which had brought him into notice. 
And as merchant was rather more respectable than 
mechanic, and withal a more tidy employment, he 
in fact sunk the blacksmith, and became a dealer 
in tapes and sugars. It fared with Joe as it gen- 
erally does with others who embark in new busi- 
ness, of which they know nothing, after they have 
arrived at mature manhood, Those who had been 
bred to the business, proved successful rivals, and 
the sheriff finally closed his mereantile concerns, 
by selling the entire effects of “a merchant unfor- 
tunate in business.” Joe insists to this day, that 
if he had let well enough aione, he might have been 
as well off as the best of his neighbors. 

Time would fail me to narrate half the cases 
which have come under my observation, of men 
abandoning steady habits, and fair prospects of 
wealth, in the employments in which they had 
been educated, and in which they were best cal- 
culated to succeed, for the very hazardous chance 
of doing better in business in which they had 
every thing to learn, The fascinating charms of 
fashion and show, the ostentatious pride of wealth, 
and the alluring smiles of office, are as bad as 
were the syrens of Calypso, to beguile men from 
the paths of true happiness, The moderate but 
certain gains which are the reward of industry 
and frugality, are the most abiding in their na- 
ture, and most benign in their influence, It is the 
mild early and latter rains which induce fertility, 
and cover the earth with fruitfulness; while the 
tempest and its floods cause waste and desolation. 
The mushroom grows up in a night, and withers 
in a day. 

The farmer should be the last to be dissatisfied 
with his condition. Of all classes he is the most 
independent. He produces within himself more 
of the necessaries and comforts of life than any 
other class. If he does not find the elements of 
happiness on the farm, his search for them else- 
where, I fear, will be in vain. But he must not 
forget that it is the province of the mind to arrange 
and combine these elements ; and that it becomes 
qualified to perform this office, in proportion as it 
is enlightened and cultivated. The mind, like the 
garden, will yield the most grateful fruits when 
nurtured with care ; and few have more opportu- 
nities, or are better requited for their labors, in 
cultivating both, than him who thrives by the 
plough. B. 

From the Columbia Sentinel. 
ON RAISING GOOD CROPS OF WHEAT AND 
INDIAN CORN. 

Tne introduction of Gypsum or Plaster to aid 
the germination and growth of Clover, has produc- 
ed nearly as great and desirable a change in farm- 
ing, as the introduction and use of Steam has in 
the navigation of our streams. Both have been 
sources of developement of powers with which we 
were recently unacquainted, and whilst the one 
has fertilized and is fertilizing our fields, the oth- 
er is adding to our span of life, because it enables 
us to accomplish more. Strange as it may seem 
they are mutual aids ; for whilst the first causes the 
earth to yield of her abundance, the other gives a 
quick transit of that abundance to places from 
whence we are to expect the most ample returns, 
Gypsum furnishes us the means of bringing land 
into a high state of cultivation, and of producing 
a rapid succession of crops which are constantly 
improving. Experience, the guide of the farmer, 





Clover ley, well turned under, is assure to give a 
good crop of either Wheat or Corn as it is‘almost 
possible for the farmer to insure, with all the un- 
certainties that are incident to his occupation, and 
are likely to lessen his produce. The addition of 
stable manure is not considered essential to insure 
a crop, and will hardly, on some soils, compensate 
the farmer for the labor and @xpense of its appli- 
cation where Plaster has been freely used. The 
point I wish to establish is this—that, with suitable 
management, a good crop of Clover will insure 


the soil is carefully turned over and the tilth per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed, so that it may af- 
ford food for the plants that follow. But with the 
growing grain, neither grass nor weeds must in- 
terfere, and rob the earth of the sustenance which 
has been prepared with so much expense, labor 
and care. The crop must have the whole of it; 
and to permit either grass or weeds to grow is evi- 
dence of bad farming and consequently bad policy. 
The best fields of Wheat, and there are many of 
them, which are now growing in this vicinity, 
have been prepared jin the manner before stated, 
and their promising appearance is abundant evi- 
dence that the course which has been pursued isa 
correct one. It is but lately that it has been adopt- 
ed; andI have often been forcibly struck with 
the very perceptible improvement, not only in the 
quantity raised, but in the quality which has fol- 
lowed the practice. It is demonstrative proof that 
we have become better acquainted with the appe- 
tencies of the plant, and furnish better supplies of 
the food it requires for its growth. 

Another fact I have repeatedly noticed, and 
have frequently seen most strikingly exemplified ; 
and that is, that once ploughing of a Clover sod is 
better than oftener. I have this year two lots by 
the side of each other—the soil is the same— 
both were in Clover last season and pastured— 
one was only once ploughed, the other twice, and 
both put down to Wheat. The difference now 
in the appearance of them is nearly one half in 
favor of the lot ploughed once. The same fact, 
under exactly similar circumstances, occurred to 
me last year. I was aware before, that plough- 
ing once was better than oftener ; but I thought 
I had particular reasons for departing from the 
rule—the result however was the same. The 
observant farmers in this section of country, 
guided by experience, endeavor as much as 
possible to conform to this rule. But it is indis- 
pensable to a good crop of Wheat that your land 
should be clear of the Couch or Quitch grass, 
and likewise blue grass, It is the same with 
Corn; but then what with ploughing and hoeing 
between the plants, you have a better opportuni- 
ty to subdue it. I would ask our farmers to 
point out the best method of destroying Quitch 
grass. It is becoming very troublesome ; at the 
same time it is extremely detrimental to the 
growth of wheat. I will only add that Clover, 
besides insuring a good crop of Wheat and Corn, 
is valuable for hay. For draught-horses and 
sheep it is superior to any other, as it keeps them 
in finer condition. Of this I have an experience 
of at least fifteen years. . But for feeding cattle 
it is not so profitable as other hay. A. 





A man in Alabama is under sentence of death 
for passing a counterfeit Mexican dollar. The 
rigor of the laws in that state is the subject of 





has long since established the fact, that a good 


much newspaper discussion. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL _SOCIE’ Y, 


“soc. . 


EXHIBITION 


AT THE MASS. HORT. 


ROOMS. 
Saturday, July 13, 1833. 

Froits Exurerrep were of a good quality and 
of choice kinds. 

From Messrs. Winsuips, Currants of thir- 
teen kinds—No. 1. White Antwerp; 2. Red, do.; 
3. Rose colored, do.; 4. Spanish white, very large ; 
5. White Champagne ; 6. Wilmot’s red Seedling; 
7. Brown’s white Seedling ; 8. New white, largest 
clusters and berries; 9. Grizley; 10. New red 
grape; 11. Morgan’s red Seedling ; 12. Black 
Naples; 13. Black English grape. All recently 
imported by them, and chiefly of new varieties, 
and of extraordinary size and beauty; grown in 
the Nursery under common cultivation. 

Cuerries. By Dr. L. Warp, Roxbury, very 
fine native Cherries. By Dr. L. B. Adams, Biga- 
reau, Harvey Heart Cherries. 

By Mr. Sparnawk, Brighton, American white 
Raspberry, wanting in flavor, 

By Mr. W. Wurrmarsn, Brookline, 3 bunches 
white Chasselas Grapes ; one bunch weighed 9 oz. 

By Tuomas Mason, Charlestown, fair grapes, 
not quite ripe. 

Gooseserries, S. Warker, Lady of the Ma- 
nor; Waiting Maid; White Smith; White Eagle ; 
Medal; Sir John Calgrove; Crown Bob ; Hunts- 
man; Thrasher ; Lancaster Lad, weighed 12 pen- 
nyweights, 13 grains ; ; Top Sawyers ; Roaring 
Lion; Elijah ; Savining, 6 weighed 3 oz. 16 pen- 
nyweights ; Angler; Hero; Golden Lion. 

Joun A. Kenrick, Newton ; Gooseberries ; 
Green Mountain ; Roaring Lion; Bangup, 6 
weighed 2 oz. 16 pennyweights, 9 grains. 

Mr. Asext Hoveuton, Lynn, yellow walnut 
Gooseberry, of excellent flavor. 

Our season for fruit is approaching, and as 
there is a prospect of large crops and new varie- 
ties, it is hoped that all rare kinds and good spe- 
cimens will be presented at the Hall, with the 
names, by the cultivators. Cards will be in the 
hands of the Librarian, so that each individual 
ean label his own fruit, which will prevent mistakes 
and confusion. 

In behalf of the Committee, 8S. A. Saurtierr. 

Messrs. Z. Cooke, E. Vose and T. G. Fessen- 
DEN, were a Committee to choose an Orator for 
the next Annual Celebration of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


From S. Waker, Roxbury, Hyrenthrum por- 
thenium pl., Carnations and Picotees, Campanu- 
la alba plena, Verbascum, &c. &c. 

Tuomas Mason, Charlestown Vinevard, Dah- 
lies varieties, Carnations and Herbaceous plants. 

Mr. Hovey, Cambridgeport, some fine specimens. 

R. Warp, Roxbury, flowers, one kind of 
which, the Echinops sphcrocephalum attracted 
much attention. 

Messrs. Winsurp, Pinks, Carnations, &c. 

Per order, Jon. WINSHIP. 





Cholera. The Lexington (Ky.) Gazette of the 
22d June, contains the names of the individuals 
ascertained to have died of the Cholera. There 
have been about 400 deaths, and the population of 
Lexington is about 6000 ; consequently the deaths 
have been one to every fifteen of the population. 
Business of all kinds appears to have been sus- 
pended, and for two weeks no paper was issued 
from the office of the Gazette. 














LOCUST TREES ON LONG ISLAND. 

For some ten or twenty years past the atten- 
tion to this valuable tree has been constantly in- 
creasing in many parts of the Island. It is now 
quite common to see them not only occupying the 
lanes, avenues and yards, about the residences and 
out- buildings, but whole fields. The y are propa- 
gated in various ways, but generally by ploughing 
among them, thus causing them to sprout from 
the broken roots. Some farmers begin to sow ihe 
seed, and cultivate them with corn and other 
crops that require the ground to be enriched and 
frequently stirred. In the spring, while in bloom, 
the air is literally fragrant with their perfume. 
From locust trees alone the value of property on 
the Island is increasing, and will continue to in- 
crease.—.V. Y¥. Farmer. 





MANURE IS WEALTH. 

In our intercourse with some of the farmers re- 
siding within forty or fifty miles from New-York, 
on Long Island, we have been surprised at the in- 
stances related to us of the profitableness of farm- 
ing. Some farmers, known to have labored and 
toiled hard, have continued yearly to fall in ar- 
rears until they have commenced buying manure. 
Fifty-six cents are given per carman load at the 
landing, for the apparently worthless dirt swept 
from the street. This applied at the rate of twenty 
loads produces wealth. The very farmers who 
could not obtain a living by using only manure 
made on their farins, have, in a very few years, 
not only freed their farms from incumbrances, but 
purchased others in addition, and are now, from 
the yearly profit of their farms, putting money out 
at interest. If then it is found so profitable to 
buy manure, and be at the various expenses attend- 
ing the carting, how very important is it to give 
special attention to increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of that made on the farm. 
There is no question but that almost every farmer 
can double the quantity of his domestic or yard 
manure, without scarcely any additional expense. 
It is thought too, that at least fifty per cent. of the 
nutritive properties of yard manure are lost by 
drenching of rain, excessive fermentations, and 
injudicious application to soil. The more we 
consider this subject the greater does it become in 
importance, and justly regarded as the primary 
object in farming.—™M. Y. Farmer. 





From the Columbia Telescope. 
SODA WATER. 

We know nothing that we can in this weather, 
more appropriately offer to our readers than the 
following method of preparing that very cheap, 
healthy and refreshing drink, soda water. 

Take 20 grains of Tartaric acid: 25 grains of 
super-carbonate of Soda : dissolve a lump of sugar, 
on which you have poured one drop of oil of Lemon 
in two wine glassfulls of water: add the Tartaric 
acid: stir it till dissolved. Then dissolve the car- 
bonate of soda ina like quantity of water, and pour 
the two solutions quickly together; toss them off 
as rapidly as possible. 

Ice, or the coldest spring water, is necessary to 
give the above form its most perfect success. We 
would advise that the glasses be previously cooled. 
Any other syrup may be used, that one prefers to 
Lemon. 

Super-carbonate of Soda and Tartaric acid may 
be bought, in Charlestown, for about $1,25 per 4b. 
This preparation is good ; and does not cost more 
than one cent per glass. 








DOMESTIC SILK IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Wuen on an excursion to the country a few 
days since, we found, much to our surprise and 
gratification, that some of our female friends had 
turned their attention to the culture of Siix, and 
that many of them had made such progress in this 
laudable experiment as already to have realized 
considerable profit from the production of the raw 
material, and manufacturing it into cloth. Mrs, 
Patrick Calhoun, of this District, who, among her 
other many excellent virtues, is remarkable for her 
industry and attention to her matters of domestic 
concernment, showed us, in a house she had fitted 
up for the purpose, at least, we would say, one 
hundred thousand silk worms, all healthy and 
busily engaged, some of them in forming the co- 
coon, and others fitting themselves for the produc- 
tion of that valuable material. Mrs, Calhoun, who 
had tried the experiment last year on a smaller 
scale than she is doing the present, assured us that 
she had no doubt, should no unforeseen accident 
occur, she would be able to raise silk enough by 
the latter end of August to manufacture more than 
a hundred yards of cloth. 

We know two other ladies in this District, Mrs. 
Covington and Mrs. Baskin, who have been simi- 
larly engaged for several years, and we have seen 
some pieces of silk cloth manufactured by them, 
which, when worked up into clothes, makes a 
beautiful and lasting dress. The cloth manufac- 
tured by them sold at this place for $3 per yard, 
and it is sought for with avidity, not only on ae- 
count of its rarity, but also for its beauty, dura- 
bility and cheapness. We hope that our ladies 
will turn their attention to this interesting, profita- 
ble, and laudable employment, and that we will 
be pardoned by those whose names we have given 
to the public, for having done so without their 
permission.— Abbeville Whig. 





MECHANICAL INGENUITY 

Is certainly an attribute of the American man. 
We have just seen a beautiful exemplification of it 
in a pin-making machine, invented by Dr. John I. 
Howe, of this city, who sails with it in a day or 
two for England, there to procure a patent for it. 

The model machine is small, beautifully made and 
worked by band. We saw it in operation ; and from 
two sorts of wire with which it was fed—one stout 
for the pin, the other fine which was twisted into 
the head—we saw pins complete poured forth at 
the rate of 40 and with the capability of 60, ina 
minute. The pins are perfect in every thing but 
the coloring, which, as in all cases of pin-making, 
is imparted by a chemical wash afterwards. 

The machines now used for pin-making, only 
make the pin, the head being afterwards put on 
by hand, to each separately. Here the head is 
more firmly, uniformly and smoothly made, and 
fastened on by mechanism. We cannot doubt that 
this all but reasoning machine will well reward its 
ingenious inventor.—V. Y. Amer. 





The oldest member of Congress now living is 
the Hon. Paine Wingate, of Stratham, N. H. He 
was of the first Congress held in New York, un- 
der Gen. Washington’s administration—is the el- 
dest living on Harvard College catalogue, having 
graduated in 1758, 75 years ago. He married a 
sister of Col. Pickering, whom he buried a few 
years since. He still superintends his farm at the 
age of 95 years, is an old school gentleman, and 
wears his Revolution hat and ruffles. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF RYE. 
BY JOHN KEELY. 
To the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Soctety— 

GentLeMeEN, Having for many years past been 
more than commonly successful im raising Jarge 
crops of winter rye by a process of cultivation 
which, I believe, is entirely new, I have been in- 
duced, by the suggestion of some gentlemen whose 
judgment I very much respect, to submit for your 
consideration a statement of the mode of culture, 
with the produce. And, that the success of the 
oxperiment this season may not appear to be alto- 
gether accidental, it will, perhaps, be as well to 
communicate the result of the process for the 
three or four previous years. 

The Jand on which the experiment has been 
conducted is situated on the Merrimack, about a 
mile and a half east of Haverhill bridge ; and 
came into possession of my father in 1827. The 
soil is a sand, approaching to loam as it recedes 
from the river. Perhaps the term plain land (by 
which it usually passes) will better convey an idea 
of the quality of the soil. It is altogether too light 
for grass. ‘The crops we find most profitable to 
cultivate on it are winter rye, Indian corn, pota- 
toes, and to some extent turnips. Oats might 
probably be raised to advantage, were it not that 
the land is completely filled with the weed com- 
monly called eharlick, which renders it entirely 
unfit for any spring crop, excepting such as can 
be hoed. ‘The crops of rye, on the neighboring 
soil of the same nature, vary, I believe, from seven 
or eight to twelve or thirteen bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to the cultivation, and their approxima- 
tion to the river. We usually raise on land from 
thirteen to thirty bushels of Indian corn per acre. 
Potatoes are very good in quality, but the quantity 
is quite small ; not sufficient to be profitable, were 
it not that the land is very easily cultivated. 

In the summer of 1827, we sowed three bushels 
of winter rye near the river, on about two acres 
of land, which produced twenty-eight bushels. 

In 1828, we sowed four bushels on four acres 
of land running the whole extent of the plain from 
the river. This piece was sowed in the spring 
with oats; but they were completely smothered 
with charlick, and about the middle of June, the 
whole crop was mowed to prevent the charlick 
seeding. By about the middle of August, a second 
crop of charlick having covered the land, it was 
ploughed very carefully, in order completely to 
bury the charlick ; and then suffered to remain 
until the 15th of September, when we began sow- 
ing the rye in the following manner. A strip of 
land about twelve yards wide was ploughed very 
evenly, to prevent deep gutters between the fur- 
rows, and the seed immediately sown upon the 
furrow and harrowed in. Then another strip of 
the same width, and so on until the whole was 
finished. We found the oat stubble and charlick 
entirely rotted, and the land appeared as if it had 
been well manured, though none had been applied 
te this part since it had been in our possession. 
The rye sprung very quick and vigorously, hav- 
ing evidently derived great benefit from being 
sown and sprouted before the moisture supplied 
by the decaying vegetable matter in the soil had 
evaporated to any considerable extent. This crop 
produced 133 bushels. 

In 1829, the charlick was suffered to grow on 
the land appropriated to rye, until it had attained 
its growth and was in full blossom. The land 
was then ploughed very carefully, and the charlick 








completely covered in. In a short time a second 
Crop appeared more vigorous than the first. This 
also was allowed to attain its growth, and then 
ploughed in as before. A third crop soon appear- 
ed, which of course was destroyed, when the land 
was again ploughed for sowing about the middle 
of September. This piece of land was a paralle! 
strip running from the river, and containing two 
acres. ‘Iwo bushels of rye were sowed. The 
crop presented a remarkably promising appear- 
ance, and yielded seventy-four and a half bushels. 

In 1830, the land appropriated to rye included 
nearly all the lighter part of the soil, and owing to 
a pressure of business was not attended to as we 
could have wished. It was ploughed in the early 
part of the summer. But harrowing to destroy 
the weeds was substituted for the second plough- 
ing. This, and the unusual blight which affected 
all the grain in this part of the country, led us to 
anticipate a small crop. It yielded, however, fif- 
teen bushels to the acre. 

The land on which the crop of rye was raised 
the present season had for three or four previous 
years been planted with Indian corn: and owing 
to the extent of our tillage land, we have not been 
able to apply more than four or five loads of ia- 
nure to the acre this season. The charlick was 
suffered to attain its growth as usual; and on the 
18th and 19th of June it was carefully ploughed 
in. The second crop was ploughed in on the 6th 
and 7th of August. On the 14th and 15th of Sep- 
tember it was sowed in the usual manner, namely, 
a sinall strip of land was ploughed, and the seed 
sown immediately upon the furrow, and then har- 
rowed in. Then another strip of land was plough- 
ed, and so on until the whole was completed. 
One bushel per acre was sowed as usual. The 
seed was originally obtained from a farmer in this 
vicinity, and I suppose is similar to that which is 
generally used. We have never prepared our seed 
in any manner, but have directed our attention 
solely to the preparation of the land ; and to this 
we attribute our success, Owing to the unusual 
severity of the winter, the crop was considerably 
winter killed, but recovered very soon in the 
spring, excepting in the midfurrows. There, as 
the land lies very level, the water settled, and so 
completely destroyed the rye that they continued 
bare the whole season. This would of course 
cause some diminution in the crop ; perhaps a 
bushel or two. The rye was reaped at the usual 
season, and, as the weather was favorable, imme- 
diately put into the barn. ‘The land contained one 
acre and thirteen rods, and yielded forty-six bushels 
and three pecks. 1 remarkably fine sample. 

In entering a claim for your premium, I would 
ask your attention particularly to the process of 
cultivation. It is I believe entirely new, and capa- 
ble of general application. 

Sowing the seed immediately after the plough 
we consider very advantageous to the crop. The 
soil being then moist, causes the seed to spring 
immediately, and gives a forwardness and vigor to 
the plants which they ever after retain. 

The process of ploughing in three crops of weeds 
before the seed is sown, very much enriches the 
soil. It would be altogether unnecessary to at- 
tempt to refute the notion, that by such a process 
nothing more is applied to the soil than was be- 
fore derived from it. If one could not discover 
by the light which Chemistry has shed upon the 
subject of Agriculture, sufficient reasons for the 
contrary conclusion, observation, one would think, 


would be sufficient to convince any intelligent 
man of the fact. ; 

And here I would suggest, that I do not con- 
sider the experiment, as we have conducted it, 
quite complete. To render it more so, in ihe first 
place, in ploughing in the weeds, 1 would not 
turn a furrow after the dew had evaporated. 
have no doubt but that a large portion of that fer- 
tilizing quality in the soil, which (during the sum- 
mer months) is continually exhaled from the earth, 
is by the dew brought again within our reach, and 
it would be wise to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of again burying it in the soil. And in ihe 
second place, I would by all means use a heavy 
roller after each ploughing. It would fill all the 
cavities left by the plough, and by pressing the 
soil more closely to the weeds, at once hasten 
their decomposition and very iwuch retard the 
evaporation from the soil. 

sut the land is not only very much enriched by 
this process. There is, I conceive, no method by 
which it can be so effectually cleaned. Three 
times during the season a fresh surface is present- 
ed to the atmosphere ; and each time, as the de- 
caying vegetable matter increases in the soil, so is 
the exciting cause augmented to make a more 
vigorous effort. We have in this manner gone 
over nearly all our land which is infested with 
charlick, and the diminution of the weeds is quite 
sufficient to warrant the expectation, that in a few 
years it may be comparatively eradicated. 

Very respectfully, Joun Kerety. 

Haverhill, Sept. 22, 1832. 

The undersigned having assisted in measuring 
the rye, an account of which is given above, here- 
by certify that the quantity is as there stated, 
namely, forty-six bushels and three pecks. 

Joun KeEeEry, 
Tuomas E. Keety, 
Samvue. Tuomson. 

I have this day measured a lot of land belong- 
ing to Mr. Keely, on which is a crop of rye, and 
find it to contain one acre and thirteen rods. 

C. Wurre, Surveyor. 

Haverhill, Aug. 1, 1832. 

At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society, January 1, 1833, the foregoing 
statement having been read and examined : 

Voted, That the first premium offered for the 
cultivation of rye be awarded to Mr. Keely. 

Attest, J. W. Procror, Secretary. 





LABOR. 

When we read the lives of distinguished men 
in any department, we find them almost always 
celebrated for the amount of labor they could 
perform. Demosthenes, Julius Cesar, Henry the 
Fourth of France, Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Franklin, Washington, Napoleon,—different as 
they were in their intellectual and moral qualities, 
were all renowned as hard workers. We read 
how many days they could support the fatigues of a 
march ; how early they rose ; how late they watch- 
ed ; how many hours they spent in the field, in 
the cabinet, in the court: how many secretaries 
they kept employed; in short, how hard they 
worked.—Everett’s discourse. 





COAL. 

SeveRaL gentlemen in Thomaston have com- 
menced exploring for coal, and have already reach- 
ed the depth of sixty feet. The Republican gives 
some reasons why they will probably be successful. 
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THE SEASON, &c. 
Tue weather in Quebee has been much the 
sume as with us.  Neilson’s Gazelle mentions that 
it had continued very unsettled, and by no means 
favorable to the growing crops. ‘Since Satur- 
day evening the weather has been rainy, and since 
last night, cold, with easterly wind. ‘The health 
of the city and neighborhood continues good.” 


The Crops in Lower Canada, June 1833. The 
early part of the month of May was like the pre- 
ceding one, very cold and wet, and the season 
backward, so that planting progressed slowly until 
nearly the middie of the month, from which time 
great exertions were made to finish putting potatoes 
in the ground, but even up to this time (Ist of Ju- 
ly) considerable quantities still remain to be plant- 
ed. The consequence is, the dressing of poiatoes 
will take place during the hay and harvest, which 
will cause much additional expense and trouble 
tothe framers. Wheat has a tolerably flourishing 
appearance on many farms, although it is stated the 
Jarge white grub has destroyed some fields almost en- 
tirely ; and on wet low land, wheat asa very poor 
appearance. Oats look very fine, and do not ap- 
pear to have been so much hurt as other grains by 
the heavy rains. Barley,on dry up field lands, 
is fine; but on damp low lands, it has met with the 
same fate as other grains, poor and short; in fact, 
nothing but weeds appear to profit by cold rainy 
weather. Peas and Indian Corn are almost a total 
failure, excepting on new cleared lands. In the 
May report we stated that hay had a promising 
appearance, which we are sorry to say does not 
hold good at present, as almost every one is com- 
plaining of the crops (particularly on old mead- 
ows) being uncommonly light; indeed, many state 
they will hardly be able to cut them atall. It is 
wonderful how much hay has been affected by the 
cold and wet this spring; even natural meadows, 
gros foin, are very light, so that betwixt pea straw, 
corn stalks, and short hay, we may expect to be at 
least one third or one fourth short of the bulk of 
last year. Pastures are excellent, and the stock in 
good condition. Hops are said generally to prom- 
ise an excellent harvest. The caterpillar, with a 
smaller sort called by the Canadians the arpenteur, 
from its mode of creeping, has totally destroyed 
fruit trees over a great part of the country.—Mon- 
treal Herald. , 


This summer has been attended with more rains 
than are usually experienced in Canada; and for 
some time serious fears have been entertained that 
a very injurious effect on the crops would be 
the result. Since Tuesday, however, the wind has 
set in steadily from the south west. The barome- 
ter has risen slowly, and the air has been cool 
and favorable for vegetation. Some pieces of low 
lying land have suffered considerably. Peas are 
generally injured, and Indian corn is a failure ; but 
in all other grains, there is every reason to expect 
that should the present favorable appearances of 
good weather continue for a short time, we shall 
have a good average crop.—Montreal Courant, 
June 29. 


Apple Blossoms. A friend last week shewed us 
two bunches of apple blossoms he plucked from a 
tree in the meadows. By the side of them were 
apples larger than a hen’s egg. Blossoms not un- 
frequently are seen in the fall, but at this season of 
the year, they are rare and unusual.—Vorthamp- 
ton Courier. 





From the Columbia Telescope. 
FLOUR. 

Tue following result of a scientific investigation 
is likely to be exceedingly important. The facts 
were exhibited in one of the late sittings of the 
French * academie des sciences.” 

*¢ Economical researches relative to the bran or 
hull of wheat and other bread stufls, by Dr. Her- 
pin. The author gives the results of his research- 
es in the following propositions : 

Ist. That the envelope or cortical part of the 
wheat forms at least one twentieth of the weight of 
the grain. 

2dly. That nevertheless, by the customary mode 
of grinding, wheat produces one-fourth of its 
weight in bran. 

3dly. That about 25 per cent. of the nutritive 
substance of the grain is left in the bran. 

4thly. That by simple washing, there may be 
drawn from the bran one half its weight of the first 
quality of flour, or oat-meal, according to the na- 
ture of the grain. 

Sthly. That there may, by this mode of proceed- 
ing, be made from grain at least 15 per cent. more 
bread than is at present obtained ; that is, from the 
same quantity of grain now used in France, there 
might be had three millions of killograms of bread 
per day, more than is now obtained.” 





PARTIAL EXPERIMENTS. 

Woop ashes, both dried and leached, have long 
been recommended as tending to injure and de- 
stroy insects in the soil. We have heard of a 
farmer, who has been in the habit of using ashes 
extensively as manure, declaring his intention of 
discontinuing the use of them altogether on his 
farm, being convinced that they tend greatly to in- 
crease insects and worms injurious to crops. It is 
very questionable whether this farmer has taken 
into consideration all the circumstances that are 
requisite to draw his conclusion. It is very proba- 
ble that causes, such as the state of the seasons, 
the changes in the soil by other agents, an unusual 
prolificness of insects, or the introduction of other 
grains and grasses, and a thousand other things, 
may have produced the effect attributed to ashes. 
It is owing to such partial and deficient experi- 
ments that so much contrariety of sentiment ex- 
ists among farmers.—N. Y. Far. 





IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Capabilities of Machinery. In the single 
but important article of.Cotton, one man can now 
produce two hundred times more goods in a week 
than he could in 1760, when George III. ascend- 
ed the throne. One mill in Manchester can, when 
all the spindles are at work, spin as much cotton 
thread in a week as would go round the world. 
In the manufacture of hosiery, which is seated 
chiefly in the midland counties of Nottingham, 
Derby and Leicester, machinery has reduced 
stockings one hundred per cent. compared with 
what they were twenty years ago. Owing to ma- 
chinery, lace, which was 2s, per yard eight years 
ago, may now be bought for 4d; what was £4 
10s per yard twenty years ago, is now 18d; and 
some kinds may be bought as low as one farthing 
per yard! 

Woollens have experienced less reduction in 
price than any other kind of wearing apparel. At 
a paper manufactory in Hertfordshire a quantity of 
pulp can, at a distance of twenty-seven feet from 
the cistern in which it lays, be converted in three 


minutes by machinery, into a sheet of paper, ready 
to be waitten upon! Such is the continual ad- 
vancement made in the Manchester manufactures 
by machinery, that the trade say, if a manufacturer 
were to leave manufacturing for a few years, he 
would be quite lost upon returning into it again,— 
London Merc. Jour. 





The Lime or Linden Tree is now in most pla- 
ces in its greatest grandeur. For foliage and per- 
fume of blossoms, few if any of the ornamental 
trees will compare with it. Those who have a 
taste for beautiful foliage and flowers will be well 
paid by examining the Linden Tree at the west 
end of Sweetser court, on Washington street, or 
that on the estate of B. Bussey, Esq. Arch street, 
while in their prime.—.4dvocate. 





The Author of Junius. The Belfast (Ireland) 
Whig of the 9th ultimo, contains the following: 

“ Lord Grenville, now very old, is seriously in- 
disposed. On his death the secret respecting the 
author of Junius’ Letters will be disclosed—his 
lordship having long been in possession of it. The 
documents are at Stow, the seat of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who is also ill.” 





CONTINENTALS, 
The number of regulars furnished to the Revo- 
lutionary Army were— 


By New England, - - - 117,441 
By the Middle States, - - - 56,571 
By the Southern States,- - - 56,997 


It appears by the above, that New England, 
consisting of NewHampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, furnished more troops for 
the defence of her country, than the other nine 
States, by 3,872. The number of troops furnished 
by South Carolina was 6,447—by Massachusetts, 
67,907—Georgia 2,697—Connecticut, 31,939! 
New England Jost more men in defending South 
Carolina against her tory citizens, than §. C. 
raised during the whole war !—Vt. Rep. and Jour. 





ANECDOTE, 
The following anecdote is related in the Lon- 
don New Monthly Magazine for last month : 


‘Jn that inglorious attack on Buenos Ayres, 
where our brave soldiers were disgraced by a re- 
creant general, the negroes, slaves as they were, 
joined the inhabitants to expel the invaders. On 
this signal oceasion, the city decreed a public ex- 
pression of their gratitude to the negroes, in a sort 
of triumph, and at the same time awarded the free- 
dom of eighty of their leaders. One of them hay- 
ing shown his claims to the boon, declared that to 
obtain his freedom had all his life formed the proud 
object of his wishes; his claim was indisputable; yet, 
now, however, to the amazement of the judges, he 
refused his proffered freedom! The reason he al- 
leged was a singular refinement of heartfelt sensi- 
bility ;—* My kind mistress,’ said the negro, * once 
wealthy, has fallen into misfortunes in her infirm old 
age. I work to maintain her, and at intervals of 
leisure she leans on my arm to take the evening 
air. I will not be tempted to abandon her ; and I 
renounce the hope of freedom that she may know 
she possesses a slave who will never quit her side. 





FLIES EAT CHERRIES. 
Tuose flies that are drawn to heaps of fish used 
for manure, are very fond of cherries, so.much so 
as to consume all the cherries on a tree in a few 





days—wWNV. Y. Far. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 17, 1833. 

Cheese Making. The proper season for making cheese 
is from the beginning of May till the close of September, 
or in favorable seasons till the middle of October. Very 
good cheese, however, may be made jn winter, provided 
the cows be well fed. The milk, according to Marshall, 
at the time of adding the rennet, should be from 85 to 
%) degrees of heat, and about two hours time should be 
allowed for it to change into curd. In some dairies the 
milk is heated over a fire, to the proper temperature ; 
but according to Marshall, the most approved practice 
is to mix boiling water in such a proportion as shall 
render the milk of a proper degree of heat to receive 
the rennet; this the thermometer should be used to de- 
termine. 

The proportion of rennet to be used is differently 
stated by different authors, but a little experience will 
decide.- The salt, according to the best authors, may be 
one ounce, fine, to so much curd as will make a cheese 
of fifteen pounds, and in that proportion for a greater 
or less quantity. During the process of turning the 
milk into curd it should be covered, so as to iose but 
little of its original heat. 

When the coagulation has taken place the curd is 
broken or cut with a cheese knife, which causes the 
whey to rise through the incisions, and the curd sinks 
with more ease. After a short time the cutting is re- 
peated, still more freely than before ; and is continued 
until the curd is reduced to small uniform particles. 
This operation will require about three quarters of an 
hour ; the cheese tub is again covered with a cloth, and 
is allowed to remain for the same time. When the curd 
has sunk to the bottom of the vessel, the whey is taken 
off with a dish after it is pretty well separated from the 
curd. 

It is almost an invariable practice to scald the curd. 
The mass is first broken very fine, and then the scald- 
ing whey is added to it and stirred a few minutes ; some 
make use of hot water in preference to whey, and it is 
in both cases heated according to the nature of the curd ; 
if it is soft, the whey or water is used nearly boiling ; 
but if hard, it is only used a little hotter than the hand. 
After the curd is thoroughly mixed with the hot stuff, 
it is suffered to stand a few minutes to settle, and is 
then separated as at the first operation. After the scald- 
ing liquor is separated, a vat, or what is often called a 
cheese hoop, is laid across the cheese ladder over the 
tub, and the curd is crumbled into it with the hands 
and pressed into the vat, to squeeze out the whey. ‘The 
vat being filled as full and as firmly as the hand alone 
can fill it, and rounded up in the middle, a cheese cloth 
is spread over it, and the curd is turned out of the hoop 
into the cloth; the vat is then washed, and the inverted 
mass of curds, with the cloth under it, is returned into 
the vat and put into the press; after standing two or three 
hours in the press, the vat is taken out, and the cloth is 
taken off, washed, and put round the cheese, and it is 
replaced in the vat and in the press. In about seven or 
eight hours it is taken out of the press and salted, the 
cheese is placed on a board and a handful of salt is rub- 
bed all over it, and the edges are pared off if necessary ; 
another handful of salt is strewed on the upper side, 
and as much left as will stick to it; afterward it is turned 
into the bare vat without a cloth, and an equal quantity 
of salt is added to it, and the cheese is returned into the 
press ; here it continues one night, and the next morn- 
ing it is turned in the vat, and continues till the suc- 
ceeding morning, and the curd is taken out and placed 
on the dairy shelf; here they are turned every day, or 
every other day, as the weather may be. If it is hot 








and dry, the windowsand doors are kept shut, but if wet 
or moist, the doors and windows are kept open night 
and day. 

Cleaning the Cheese. The cheeses having remained 
about ten days after leaving the press, are to be 
washed and scraped in the following manner; a large 
tub of cold sweet whey is placed on the floor, the cheeses 
are immerged in it, where they continue one hour, or 
longer if necessary, to soften the rind. They are then 
taken out and scraped with a common case knife, with 
great care, so as not to injure the tender rind, till every 
part of the cheese is smooth; they are after the last ope- 
ration rinsed in the whey and wiped clean with a coarse 
cloth, and placed in an airy situation to dry, after which 
they are placed in the cheese room. The floor of the 
cheese room is generally prepared by rubbing it with 
bean or potato tops or any succulent herb, till it appears 
of a black wet color ; on this floor the cheeses are placed, 
and turned twice a week ; their edges are wiped hard 
with a cloth once a week, and the floor is cleansed and 
rubbed with fresh herbs once a fortnight. They must 
not lie too long or they will stick tothe floor. This 
preparation of the floor gives the cheese a blue coat, 
which is considered of great consequence. 


Stilton Cheese—how made. The Stilton Cheese, which 
may be called the Parmesan of England, is not confined 
to Stilton and its vicinity, for many farmers in Hunting- 
donshire, and also in Rutland and Northamptonshire 
make a similar sort, sell them for the same price, and 
give them the name of the Stilton Cheeses. 

Take the night’s cream and put it to the morning's 
new milk with the rennet; when the curd is separated 
let it not be broken as is done with other cheese, but 
take it out, disturbing it as little as possible, and suffer 
it to dry gradually in a sieve ; and as the whey separates, 
compress it gradually till it has acquired a firm consist- 
ence; then place it in a wooden hoop and suffer it to 
dry very gradually on a board, taking care at the same 
time to turn it daily with close binders round, and which 
must be tightened as the cheese acquires more solidity. 

Parmesan Cheese. This sort of cheese was formerly 
supposed to be made from the milk of goats, but it is 
merely a skim milk ‘theese the curd hardened by heat, 
well salted, pressed and dried, long kept and rich in 
flavor from the rich herbage of the meadows of the Po, 
where the cows are pastured. 

The process, according to Pryce, (Bath Papers, vol. 
vii,) is as follows :—the evening's milk, after having 
been skimmed in the morning, and standing till ten 
o'clock, and the morning’s milk skimmed in about two 
hours after it is drawn from the cow, are mixed together. 
The mixture is then suspended in a cauldron, over a 
wooden fire as represented 
in the figure, and frequent- 
ly stirred till it attains about 
82 deg. of Fahr. ; the ren- 
net is then put in, and the 
copper taken from the fire, 
the coagulation quickly 
takes place, and the curd 
is afterwards worked with -. 
a stick till it is reduced to — 
a small grain. The whey 
now occupies the surface, “--:...& 
anda partofitbeingtaken -—— ¥& 
out, the cauldron is again ; 
put over the fire, and raised to a temperature of about 
145 degrees, or nearly a boiling heat. A little saffron is 
now added to impart color, the whole being all the while 
well stirred, and the superintendent examining it from 
time to time, with his finger and thumb, to ascertain the 
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ciently solid. When this is the case, the cauldron is 
removed from the fire, and the curd allowed to subside ; 
three fourths of the whey is then laded off, water poured 
round the bottom of the cauldron outside, to cool it, so 
as toadmit of a cloth being passed below the curd, which 
When 
drained it is put into a wooden hoop, and about half a 
hundred weight laid on it for half an hour; the cloth is 
then removed, and the cheese being replaced in the 
hoop, is laid on a shelf; here it remains for two or three 
days, at the end of which it is sprinkled over with salt ; 
this sprinkling is repeated every second day for about 
thirty days if it be summer, and for about forty, or forty- 
five days if it be winter; after which no further atten- 
tion is required. The best Parmesan cheese is that 
which has been kept for three or four years; but none 
is ever carried to market for sale, until it has been kept 
at least six months. 

We have given the shape of the cauldron, and the 
manner of setting it as above, because it appears to 
us to possess advantages over the common mode of 
setting kettles, in taking less room, and presents 
more surface to the action of the fire in proportion to 
the contents of the vessel. 


is thus brought up and placed in a tub to clear. 





Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, 
for the Year 1832. 

A large and valuable pamphlet with this title, was sent 
us sometime since, by a friend to whom we have often 
been indebted for similar acts of kindness. We should 
sooner have acknowledged this favor, but by accident the 
pamphlet was mislaid, and did not come into our hands 
till after most of the matter for our present No. of the 
N. E. Farmer was in type. A cursory view of the con- 
tents of this work has given us a high opinion of the 
publication, and we intend from time to time to make 
a free use of its treasures of agricultural information for 
the benefit of our readers. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Cuorera. The Cholera at Castine —A vessel has 
arrived, it is said, at Castine, from New Orleans, with 
the scourge of the world on board. Two have died on 
the passage, and one since their arrival at Castine. Our 
citizens should meet this disease with coolness and for- 
titude, if so be that we are to be visited. Itisnot our 
opinion that we are in immediate danger.—Belfast 
Journal. 


From Maysville (Ky.) Monitor of July 4th, we learn 
that the cholera still continues in that place, though its 
malignity has considerably abated. The whole number 
of deaths is stated to be 53. In the same paper the fol- 
owing synopsis of deaths, in other places, is given. 

In Flemingsburg, a population of about 700, there 
have been 63 deaths. 

Maysville, a population of about 800—53 deaths. 
Lexington—population of 6,500—400 deaths. 
Paris—population about 1100—700 deaths. 
Lancaster—about 600—12 deaths in 4 days. 
Lawrenceburg—population of 200—40 deaths. 
Millersburg— population of 400—200 deaths. 
Cythinana—population 00—12 or 15 deaths. 
Washington—population of 690—8 deaths. 
Mayslick—population 400—7 deaths. 


A letter of alate date from Valparaiso, received in 
this town, states that the cholera had not yet appeared at 
the Ports of the Pacific, but that the Scarlet Fever had 
been quite as detructive there as the Cholera has been 
in other parts of the globe A tenth part of the popula- 
tion of Valparaiso, had been caried off by this disease 





exact moment, when the curd shall have become suffi- 


in four months.—Essez Register. 
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Drilling to some purpose. Mr. Holt, of New York, 
who has for a long time kept a steam Engine employed 
in boring for water, has at length accomplished liis ob- 
ject. His drill, having passed through 510 feet of rock, 
the surface of which was 130 feet below the ground, ma- 
kinga total depth of 640 feet, sunk suddenly into a depth 
of two feet of water, and it is believed that he will ob- 
tain not only enough for his own establishment, but for 
all the lower part of the city. 

The treasurer of Charles River bridge has paid to the 
President of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As 
sociation $696 44, in aid of the Bunker Hill Monument 
fund, the same being one half of the nett amount of tolls 
received at the Bridge during the month of June. This 
would seem to indicate that the public do not feel much 
interest in the Bunker Hill Monument, so long as they 
remain uninformed as to the debts of the association, and 
the application to be made of the money. 

Remarkable Willows. A friend assures us that there 
are now growing at East Boston two willow trees of the 
following extraordinary dimensions. One at six feet 
from the ground in the smallest place measures 13 feet 8 
inches; at 2 feet from the ground 15 feet4 inches. The 
other, at six feet from the ground, measures 12 feet 6 





inches. 





BOSTON FANEUIL MARKET, July 17, 1833, 

Green Peas $ 1,00 per bus. String Beans 75 cts. Tur- 
nips 6 to 12 1-2 cts. per bunch; Cucumbers from 25 to 
37 1-2 cts per doz ; Early potatoes 57 cts to 100 per bush. 
Cabbages 50 to 75 cts per doz. Squashes 12 1-2 per doz. 
Onions, Beats and Carrots 6 cts. per bunch. 











FRUIT TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. ; 

‘his .sursery*now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
and covers the most of 18 acres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Of Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c.—selections 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mutticavutis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &c.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Ponies, Moutan and Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in 
Autamn being an excellent season for transplanting. Address to 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive, the same attention if left with Gro. C. 
BARRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Latalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 
JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
$1 & 52 North Market Street, Toe New American Or- 


SPLENDID DAHLIAS, 


THe Subscriber now offers about 500 most 
splendid and select varieties of the Dahlia, a 
large number of which are in pots and ready for 
immediate delivery. ‘They have taken extreme 
pains to select only the most choice and maguili- 
cent trom the largest collections of Europe, and those now con- 
centrated constitute the acme to which this favorite flower has 
attained, the inferior varieties not being admitted in their cata- 
logue. More than 150 of these kinds are entirely new—and 
having been introduced only the present year, this is the first 
season of their blooming in our country, and the first time of 
their being offered for sale. 

In the collection there are 40 striped, variegated, motled and 
shaded varieties, and a large number of the new kinds so re- 
markable for their beauty and brilliant colors. The color and 
height of every variety is designated in the catalogue ; in addi- 
tion to which the garden contiins a specimen bed of a thousand 
plants, near one hundred of which already show their flower 
buds, thereby affording to every ove the means of making se- 
lections from an inspection of their bloom. 





The Catalogue is priced exceedingly low, and a discount of 
25 per cent. is made when a dozen plants or more are taken. 
The following list constitutes a part of the varieties ready for 
delivery m pots, and the catalogue embracing the whole col- 
lection, will be torwarded to every applicant. The prices are 
mostly from 75 cents to Sleach, and $6 to Z9 per dozen; a 
few are higher priced. Scurlet-—Young’s Aurora, Panoply, 
Beauty of Sussex, Romulus, Eximia, Mount Etma, Highland 
Boy ; Crimson—Bright Venus, Machin’s superb, Well’s Dwarf, 
Queen of August, Well’s Aurora; Yellow and Crange—Queen 
ot, the Yellows, Well’s Dwarf, superb straw color, Crocea su- 
perba, Orange bicolor, Von Weber, Lord Lyndhurst; Purple 
—Veitch’s superb, Zelinda, superb dwarf, Bella, Young’s Pilot, 
Delectum, Purpurea elata, Pulen dwarf, Wheeler’s Turk; Black 
and Maroon, coronation, decora, Premorsa, Sowerby, Mogul, 
black Turban, black Prince, Bronze, Vulcan; Red—Luna, 
Heroine, Adonis, Royal Sceptre, Montpelier ; Blush—Modesta, 
New Blanda, Pompone Blanche ; Lilac—Lady Lacon, New 
Quilled, Grandiflora; Shaded and Variegated—Daphne, Le- 
vick’s Incomparable, Suprema, Crimson Velvet, Prince Eu- 
gene, Rosea Alba; Anemone Flowered—Tricuspidata, Brown, 
Scarlet, Iron Red; Globe Flowered—Feathered Light Crim- 
son, Smail Blood Red, Globe Orange, White, Superb white, 
Inwood’s white, French dwarf white, etc. 

It is desired that al! orders be sent direct by mail. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, Flushing. 
july 10 2t 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable FARM, late the residence of Mrs. Ruru 
Mackay, in Weston. It contains 110 acres of as good, and 
as well watered land, as there is within 100 miles of Boston. 
On 40 acres there is a thrifty wood lot of white oak and walnut, 
a fine young Apple Orchard which gained the premium of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, a Peach Orchard, for 
which the Horticultural Society granted a premium on peaches, 
with all the new varieties of Pears and Cherries, Quinces, and 
other choice fruits, the farm is in a high state of cultivation, 
and enclosed with strong stone walls. There is a good house 
with 4 rooms on the floor, 2 kitchens. Barn, granary, chaise 
and wood house, cider mill. It is 14 miles from Boston on the 
zreat - road to New York, 1-4th of a mile from the road, 
The place has many advantages, both for the Farmer and the 
gentleman. It can be seen at any time by calling there, or on 
application to JOHN MACKAY, at 416 Washington-str. 

july 3 ew3wkeowIw 





FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer office the Farmer’s 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers’ accounts, &c. Price 50 cents, 

Also, the FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, by Mrs. Child, dedi- 
cated to those who are not ashamed of economy,—a work 
which should be in every family. Price 50 cents. 





GENTLEMAN’S POCKET FARRIER. 

For sale at the Farmer Office, showing how to use your 
Horse on a journey ; and what remedies are proper for com- 
mon accidents which may befal him; by F. Tutinell, Veter- 
inary Surgeon. Price 15 cents. 

july 17 





CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and gement of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
eultivation in the United States. 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which frait trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &c. Price $1,25, J.19. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly half-bound and lettered, at 
75 cents per volume, by leaving them at the Farmer Office. 

july i. 





TURNIP SEED. 

For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
Street, 

Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow 
tone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 

The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER COMPLETE. 
For sale at the ew England Farmer Office a com- 
plete set and the last of the N. E. Farmer in 11 volumes 
bound, the whole containing 4570 pages, with a copious 
index to each vol. Price 3,75 per | 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 



































FROM TO 
APPLES, russetts, barrel 400, 5 00 
baldwins, . . . none, 
eee ee ee bushel 1 10) 1 374 
BEEF, mess, barrel | 11 50} 11 78 
prime, . or * 6 50} 6 75 
Cane, He. 5. . s « s 5 8 50) & 75 
BurreRr, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . <« ¢ “ 7 & 
fourmeal,. . “ 4 5 
skimmed milk, ” 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . “ 
southern, geese, . ‘ “ 35 4 
ween, Aootiemm,. « 1 +s #6 " 9} 924 
FLAXSEED,. o% - « « | bushel 120) 13 
FLour, Genesee, . . cash, barrel 5 75) 5 87 
Baltimore, Howard street, $4 600; 612 
Baltimore, wharf, none 
Alexandria, . ns “ 5 87 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 
southern yellow, . ” 67 oy 
white, .- ..- + “ 65 68 
as a ew ee “ 715 8U 
Barley, . 9 ee * 65 70 
i as x + ee Ae “7 AO ss 
Hay, best English, . . . . + - ton 17 00) 19 00 
ee « « & cles gallon 40 50 
Hops, Ist quality (nominal) pound 50 se 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, ‘ pound ry 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . oi 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . .« a 19 #0 
" upper, . . Ib. 2 23 25 
Dry Hide, Bo . . | pound 16 19 
a upper, .. » « Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 26 29 
Baltimore, sole, * 25 28 
Ee err Pers F cask 90; 1 0b 
PLASTER Parisretailsat . . . ton 3 00) 3 25 
Poratoks, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 25 30 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . | barrel | 18 50; 19 00 
Navy, Mess,. ‘ ‘ 34 i2 50) 14 00 
Bone, middlings, . 3 none 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . ; bushel | 2 25) 2 50 
Red Top, northern, . " 87} 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, pound 12 BS 
“ southern, = 12 13 
i A eee ewt 10 00) 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 60 6° 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, a 70 15 
Merino, {ths washed, . . 6 50 bd 
Merino, halfblood, . . . “ 42 4% 
Merino, quarter, > % “ 40 2 
Native washed, . . . . “ 35 38 
“ Pulled superfine, . * 55 ou 
Sy | IstLambs, .. . o 48 50 
222% « ee ‘ 35) 40 
2 Sees 25, 30 
Z Ist Spinning,. . . a 42 * 
Southern pulled wool is generally 4 


5 cts. less per Ib. 





PROVISION MARKET, 


RETAIL PRICES, 











Hams, northern, pound Tf) an be! 
southern, . ° ° ed 9 a4 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . . « + “ 6 7 
7, Pear ee as 124 16 
ButtTsr, kegandtub,. ... . “ 14 16 
a a a 20 +4 

Eaas,. . Re vi dozen 17 18 
PoTATOFRS, common, . . . . bushel 35 4 
CipeER, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 00] 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monrpar, JULY 15, 18383. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 346 Beef Cattle, (ineluding 30 unsoki 
last week) 2130 Sheep, 8 Cows and Calves, and 200 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—Prices well supported from last 
week. We noticed one or two yoke taken at $6,25. We 
pate prime at $5 75 a6; good at $5 a5 50; thin at $4.50 
a 5. 


Cows and Calves. 


Sales were effected at $20, 2%, and 


Sheep and Lambs.—Sales quick—lots were taken at 1 76 
2,2 17,2 25, 2 33,2 50 and §3. 

Swine.—Smal! Shoats were retailing at 6 for Sows, and 7 for 
Barrows ; large Shoats at 5 for Sows and 6 for Barrows. 





SITUATION WANTED 
As a GARDENER, by one who has been some years in the 
business and thoroughly understands it. The best of reeom 
mendations can be given. Apply at the Farmer Office. 
w 





july 3 
WANTED, 
Wanted, 1000 Boxes Red Kaspberries, Inquire at the 
Farmer Office. 3w july 17 
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A BRANCH OF THE MAPLE. 
BY DAVID EVERETT. 

Ler the tall oak the bolts of heaven deride, 
Or deal his mimic thunder on the tide; 

Be this the theme of Albion’s lofty muse, 

An humbler task, my fameless pen pursues. 
Shall roses bloom in verse from age to age, 
Shrubs spread their foliage on the poet’s page; 

The willow, poplar, fir and cedar throng 
Alike the rustic and the classic song ; 
Pines wave in Milton, and no bard be found 
To plant the maple on poetic ground ? 
Columbia’s muse forbids, in simple strain 
She sings the maple and the hardy swain, 
Who draws the neetar from her silvery pores, 
Nor envies India all its pamper’d stores. 
What though the cane, our colder clime denies ; 
The cultured plant a native tree supplies ; 
A tree, the fairest of the forest kind, 
Alike for use and ornament design’d. 
For use to those, who first essay the wood, 
To form the table and supply its food ; 
‘To warm the laborer by its bounty fed ; 
And rear the lowly cottage o’er his head : 
For ornament, to grace the winding rill, 
Shade the green vale or wave upon the hill ; 
Or leave the forest, where it useless grows, 
Rise in the cultured field in stately rows, 
Spread o’er the rocky waste a shady grove, 
The haunt for sportive mirth and pensive love. 
Ere jarring seasons rest in equal scales ; 
While winter now, and now the spring prevails ; 
Sol’s milder beams around the maple play, 
Frost chills by night, a-thrilling warmth by day 
Dilates each tube; the tube by mystic laws 
The sap nutritious from earth’s bosom draws ; 
As higher still the swelling tube distends, 

" ‘The circling sap to every branch ascends ; 
Now each young bud the rich donation shares, 
For laurel’d spring his earliest wreath prepares. 

Great universal Cause, mysterious Power! 
That clothes the forest, and that paints the flower ; 
Bids the fell poison in the Upas grow, 

And sweet nutrition in the maple flow ; 

Let Berkeley’s pupil dream in endless trance ; 
‘The wilder’d athiest form his world by chance, 
By this, his reason, that, his sense belied, 

A world discarded, and a God denied ; 

In spite of these, the impartial eye must see 
Each leaf a volume—its great author, Thee ; 
Nor less in every twig than Aaron’s rod, 
Behold the agency of nature’s God! 





GLEANINGS. 


Warning. ‘The wife of Mr. Chester Beard, of 
Rockdale townhip, is lying dangerously ill. Near 
a year since she was picking her ear with a pin (a 
very common practice among females,) the head of 
which coming off lodged in her ear, and all at- 
tempts to extract it proved unavailing, and it is 
supposed that this will soon be the cause of her 
death.— Meadville Messenger. 


*¢ What did Mr. , die of ?” asked a sim- 
ple neighbor. ‘+ Of a complication of disorders,” 
replied his friend. ‘How do you describe that 
complication, my good sir?” ‘* He died,” rejoin- 
ed the other, ‘‘of two physicians, an apothecary 
and a surgeon.” 

A writer in the Friendship’s Offering commen- 
ces a chapter with ‘I love an old maid.’ Who 
can say as much ?—Much as he may admire an 
old maid, he omits to tell us how much better he 
likes a young one! 





A boat ascending the Ohio river, was hailed by 
one coming up—and the following conversation 
ensued—What boat is that? The Cherry stone 
Whence came you? From Red stone. Where 
are you bound to? Lime-stone. Who is your 
captain? Thomas Stone. What are you loaded 
with? Mill-stones and Grind-stones. You are 
ahard set to be sure, take care you don’t go to the 
bottom—F arewell. 


A person who cannot relish absurdity and wit, 
and must, moreover, have a satisfactory reason for 
whatever is said or done, is a philosophical block- 
head. 

By putting a piece of lump-sugar, the size of a 
walnut, into the tea-pot, you will make the tea in- 
fuse in one-half the time. This fact is very weil 
known to bag-mnen and stage-coach travellers. 


If a woman -writes in a bold, manly hand, 
depend upon it she has got a masculine mind, and 
in all probability wears the breeches. There is a 
much greater analogy between the hand-writing 
and the character of individuals than people are 
aware of. 

Members of dilletanti societies are generally es- 
pecial asses ; their eternal talk about the fine arts, 
drawing, coloring, harmony, composition, chiaro- 
scuro, fore-shortening, design, &c. is enough to 
turn the stomach ofa horse. The thing is more 
insufferable, because they absolutely know nothing 
of the subject, and have aboutas much real appreci- 
ation of genius as a pig possesses for the inventions 
of Watt or Dedalus. 


There is, perhaps, not an instance of a man of 
genius having had a dull woman for his mother, 
though many have had fathers stupid enough in all 
conscience. Talent, therefore, is much more com- 
municable to the offspring from the maternal side 
than frém the other. If aman wishes to have clev- 
er children, this may perhaps serve him as an apol- 
ogy for marrying a woman of talent, should all 
other excuses be wanting. 


‘ Go’—A transitive verb. A teacher not long since 
in explaining the difference between transitive and 
intransitive verbs, told the classes that the verb ‘ go’ 
was intransitive, because it would not make sense 
with the words a person or a thing after it. When 
a little fellow looking very significantly at him said 
‘Sir, don’t people go the whole hog sometimes ” 


Anagrams. The letters in the word ‘ warrant- 
ed,” will spell 167 good English words, besides 
many other in different languages. 


In boiling salmon, split the fish from head to tail ; 
if you do not do this, but boil it entire, or cut 
horizontally through the middle, it is impossible to 
cook it thoroughly, the thickness of the back and 
shoulders being such, that if the outside be prop- 
erly done, the inside must needs be little better than 
parboiled. On the Tweed, and other salmon dis- 
tricts, the latter system is held in abomination. 


If you wish to annoy alittle man, quiz him about 
his diminutive stature. He will affect to laugh at 
himself; but will, for all that, hate you like the 
devil. 

Snuff-taking in a woman is abominable, unless 
she be very aged—say eighty, or upwards,—when 
it is rather becoming than otherwise. 


Never praise or talk of your children to other 
people ; for depend upon it, no person except your- 
self cares a single farthing about them. 








If a person has a great knack at finding out 
tricks of legerdemain, you may pronounce him a 
blockhead. I never knew a clever man who was 
worth a farthing,at detecting such tricks. 


Arguers and spouters are invariably asses, &c. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are L00 cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—I case Cambrie Muslins, some of which are very fine—1 
case Cotton Cambries do. do.—1 case White Lilesia for lining 
ladies dresses—1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.—100 eases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—I] case Marseilles Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—) cases London Rose Blankets. some of a very superior qua!- 
ity and large size—1 case Hearth Rugs—4 cases Chapp’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted—200 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark’s do. at very tow prices by doz. or case—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—1 case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French aud London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three corded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—1 case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—1 case Pou 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9d per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts for 
children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior Ticking—4 cases 
cheap do—l10 cases improved soft fimshed 4-4 Irish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subscriber. / 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 2! 





PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT. 

Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 
s omg barrels and 360 sacks Butter Salt. 6600 loaves Table 
Salt. 

Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 
Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 
the world. As such we warrant it and offer it for sale. 

june 5 CHAS L CAZENOVE & CO. 





YOUNG FLORIST’S MANUAL. 

JUST Published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 

Ture YounG Frorist’s MANvAL, ora description of the 
Plants usually cultivated in the Flower Garden with their 
Habits and Modes of cultivation. 'The whole being a compila- 
tion from the best Authors, and intended for Common use—price 
37k ets. J ig, 

TREATISE ON SILK. 

For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52, North Street, 
A Brief Treatise on the Culture of Silk. Price 6} cents, 

june 12 eop6w 

















THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from tie time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

AGENTS. 

New York—G. Tuorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W a. THorBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D., & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—1. I. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y—Wnm. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—WiGut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield. Ms.—E. Epwarps, Merchant. 
Newburyport—EBENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.-—Couman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me-—Wm. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. HoLiann, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. BEnrT. 
St. Louis—Gro. Hotton. 





Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & Damrey 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrett, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 
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